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III. — Lexicographical Gleanings from the Philobiblon of 
Richard de Bury. 

By Prof. ANDREW F. WEST, 

PRINCETON COLLEGE. 

Richard de Bury finished his Philobiblon at Auckland, 
near Durham, on January 24th, 1345. He tells us in the 
Prologue that his tractatus parvulinus is written stylo quidem 
levissimo modernorum, — a statement which points to an em- 
ployment, at least in part, of the more careless contemporary 
Latin as against a set scholastic style. The miscellaneous 
learning in which he fairly revels and his curiosity regarding 
the remote by-ways of knowledge, coupled with his propen- 
sity to make a talismanic display of sounding terms and 
recondite words, have resulted in leaving many a crux for 
interpreters. It is the purpose of this note to set forth and 
explain (i) such of these words as have not yet found their way 
into dictionaries ; (2) and such others as are used in a dif- 
ferent sense than has been recorded; (3) with still others 
which supplement solitary or rare instances already known. 

In the appended lists each word appears followed by its 
proper definition and with the passage from the Philobiblon 
where it occurs immediately subjoined. For the text of these 
citations reference is made to the edition of the Philobiblon 
prepared by me for the Grolier Club of New York, and 
printed by them in 1889. 

I. Words not yet in Dictionaries. 

anthropospathos (antropospatos MSS.) = the rhetorical figure an- 

thropospathos . 

praesumptioni probabile credi potest, si per anthropospathos sermo 
fiat, Deum-circa vos minorem soUicitudinem gerere. (Cap. VI.) 
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Thomas Aquinas defines it : 

Loquitur de Deo ad similitudinem hominis per figuram antropos- 
patos. (Comm. in Isaiam, Cap. II. sub fin.) 

Petrus Comestor has an instance of it in his Hist. Schol. 
in Gen. c. xxxi. 

archiphilosophus = the arch philosopher. 

archiphilosophus Aristoteles, quem Averroes datum putat quasi 
regulam in natura. (Cap. III.) 

This occurs nowhere else, so far as I know. 

aux = the apogee, the " Auge " of older English. 

ibi Ptolemaeus epicyclos et eccentricos auges . . . emetitur. (Cap. 
VIII.) 

aux is from the Arabic awj, meaning the top or summit, 
and denotes the apogee, or point of greatest distance of the 
sun or a planet from the earth in the eccentric orbits of 
the Ptolemaic system. Sometimes it seems to denote the 
eccentric orbit itself. Thomas Aquinas has : 

motus augis vel apogaei, id est maximae distantiae in circulo ec- 
centrico. (Comm. in Aristotelem, De Caelo, II. lectio XVII, post 
med.) 

Roger Bacon writes : 

ascensciones planetarum ad auges suorum circulorum. (Op. 

Majus, p. 244, Jebb's Ed.) 

Nam una pars eccentrici, quae 
vocatur oppositum augis, descendit 
ad terram per quinque partes semi- 
diametri magis, quam reliqua pars 
quae dicitur aux. (Op. Maj. p. 83.) 

Here oppositum augis is the 
perigee. The annexed diagram 
will make it clearer. 

Roger Bacon uses the word 
frequently, employing the forms 
aux, augis, augem, auge, auges, augium, augibus. 
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" Auge " as an old English word is fully treated in Mur- 
ray's New English Dictionary, 

t canonium = {kovoviov) a rule, a test. 

adinventionem cuiusque fideli canonio ponderatam. (Cap. X.) 

The MSS. point to this form, but I can find no outside 
instance in Latin to confirm it, though icavoviov helps it 
greatly from the Greek side. 

comprehensor = the obtainer of the prize, the Christian in heaven. 

per libros quotidie continuat comprehensor, quod olim in terra 
positus inchoavit viator. (Cap. XVI.) 

Not in the dictionaries, but frequent in Thomas Aquinas 
as the antithesis to viator, the Christian pilgrim on earth. 
The word is based on sic currite ut comprehendatis in Phil, 
iii. 12, and the Pauline use of comprehendo generally. 

cognitio comprehensoris excedit cognitionem viatoris quantum- 
cunque elevetur. 

Thomas Aquinas (Quaest. Disp. Qu. VIII. De Veritate, Art. 
IV. 7). 

t euexia = health of body (twfta). 

hilarior corporis euexia . . . et diutumior florens aetas. (Cap. 
XVI.) 

This is a conjectural form, and all I can make out of the 
MSS. But the phrase corporis euexia compared with (ywiiaro'i 
eve^ia in Plato (Rep. VIII. 559 A), as well as in Greek medi- 
cine generally, lends the form strong support. 

genzahar, geuzahar = the " Dragon " of Arabic astronomy. 

ibi Ptolemaeus epicyclos et eccentricos auges atque genzahar pla- 
netarum figuris et numeris emetitur. (Cap. VIII.) 

For the solution of this puzzling term I am indebted to 
Mr. Ernest C. Thomas, of London, who unearthed its mean- 
ing in two papers by Dr. Steinschneider in the Zeitschrift 
d. d. morgenl. Gesell. (XVIII. 195 and XXV. 418). 
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It is a Perso-Arabic word meaning " dragon," and is the 
name of the Arabian astronomers for the nodes, the 
two points of intersection of the equator with the ecliptic, 
otherwise called by them the " head " and " tail " of " the 
Dragon." 

Dr. Steinschneider cites its definition, from the MS. of the 
Liber Archachelis, in the Sorbonne, as follows : 

significantur et per caput et per 
caudam draconis quod Arabes dicunt 
zeuzahar. 

Averroes says the motus draco- 
nis was a discovery in astronomy 
later than Aristotle, and his com- 
ment is illustrated in the Venice 
edition of 1 5 50, by the following 
figure (vol. ix. f. 154 v. col. 2 and 
f. 155). 

I found that Thomas Aquinas 
also defines the " head " and " tail " : 

curti enim circulus sphaerae lunaris, super quern intelligitur moveri 
centrum epicycli, cum declinet a zodiaco ad meridiem et septemtri- 
onem, necesse est quod hujusmodi circulus secet zodiacum in duobus 
punctis, qui dicuntur nodi, sive caput et cauda. (Comm. in Arist. 
De Caelo, II, lectio XVII. a med.) 

geologia, the study of law, which is concerned with earthly things. 

nee est haec facultas inter scientias recensenda, quam licet 
geologiam appropriato vocabulo nominare. (Cap. IX.) 

The only instance, I suppose, in Latin, previous to modern 
times. It is coined by De Bury. 

hieraphilosophus (Aristoteles) = the holy philosopher. 

amicitiae vero veritatem hieraphilosophus praehonorat. (Cap. II.) 

The MSS. persistently hold to the a, though we should 
expect hieraphilosophus. I can find the word nowhere else, 
and as it arises naturally out of citations from Aristotle in 
this part of the text, it looks as though Richard de Bury either 
imported or invented it. 
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Logostilios = the book Logostilios or Logostelios. 

Aegyptiorum religio, quam liber Logostilios sic commendat 
egregie. (Cap. VII.) 

John of Salisbury more accurately writes Logostelios (De 
Septem Septenis, 960, in Migne). 

It is the name of a treatise attributed to Hermes Trisme- 
gistus, and mentioned by Augustine, whose account John of 
Salisbury copied. De Bury probably took it from John of 
Salisbury, his favorite " modern " author. The passage in 
Augustine is : 

Hermes, qui Latine Mercurius dicitur, scripsit librum qui Adyos 
TtXeios appellatur, id est, Verbum Perfectum : magnum nomen libri 
hujus, quia magnus est de quo scriptus est. (Adv. Quinque .Haereses, 
Cap. 111.(4) ; in Migne VIII. 1102.) 

panfletus = pamphlet. 

panfletos exiguos incrassatis praetulimus palefridis. (Cap. VIII.) 

We have here the plain source of our English word, " pam- 
phlet," whose etymology has hitherto been supposed to be 
"quite uncertain," as Professor Skeat remarks in his Ety- 
mological Dictionary. Of course the origin of panfletus 
itself is still an unsolved puzzle. 

Philobiblon, the name of De Bury's treatise. It is composed care- 
lessly from ^iXos and y3i)3Xos. 
Quia vero de librorum amore principaliter disserit, placuit nobis 

more veterum Latinorum ipsum Graeco vocabulo Philobiblon amabi- 

liter nuncupare. (Prologus.) 

^tXo'/3t;8Xo9 is, of course, good Greek for "book-lover." 
Strabo says of Apellicon, who obtained Aristotle's library, 
that he was ^tXo/3t/3Xo? fiaWov fj (j>t\6cro<l>o<; (Lib. XIII.). 
De Bury seems to have have had in mind that " book-love " 
was a thing as opposed to a personal ^tXd/3tj8Xo?, and so 
made the word " Philobiblon " have a neuter ending. 

polychronitudo = longevity. 

polychronitudinem antiquorum, priusquam Deus originalem mun- 
dum cataclysmo dilueret. (Cap. XVII.) 
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It is the equivalent of iroKvy^povioTq'i, as polychronia is of 
TroXv^pSvtov. Mr. Ernest Thomas cites it from Petrus Come- 
stor, where it occurs three times. (Hist. Scholast. Esther, 
c. VII. ; in Migne, vol. CXCVIII.) 

pseudoversificus = pseudo-versifier. 

versus Virgilii adhuc ipso vivente quidam pseudoversificus usurpa- 
yit. (Cap. IV.) 

I find no instance elsewhere. 

SUperlunaris = the antithesis in Arabic astronomy to sublunaris. 

This does not occur in the Philobiblon, nor in the diction- 
aries. There are, however, two instances, which I chanced 
upon outside : 

Rerum super lunarium exacta cognitio. (Alanus, in title to Anti- 
claudianus, V. c. 6.) 

mathematici mundum in duas partes diviserunt, in earn scilicet 
partem, quae est a circulo lunae sursum, et in earn quae deorsum 
est, . , . superlunarem, . . . sublunarem. (Hugo of St. Victor, Erud. 
Didasc. I. Cap. VIII.) 

II. Words Used in a Sense not Recorded in 
Dictionaries. 

architectonicus = master-builder. 

nos, qui architectonici reputari debemus in scientiis. (Cap. IV.) 

Augustine refers to the ars architectonica of Bezeleel in 
decorating the tabernacle, and defines its standard meaning 
as quae pertinet ad fabricas aedificiorum (II. Quaest. in 
Heptateuch, 169). But this is the only instance I can dis- 
cover where architectonicus is a noun. 

caritativus = charitable, compassionate. 

caritativae considerationis intuitu. (Prologus.) 

The only other instance of this cited as an adjective occurs 
in Du Cange. His example comes from Rymer's Foedera, 
VIII. p. loi. But there is also one in Albericus (cited, I 
think, by Paucker), ex intentione caritativi affectus. (Serm. 
in Scholasticam, p. 944, t. 66) 
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The word is probably not older than the eleventh century. 

inculpandttS (= non culpandus) = blameless. 

iam studentes intentione debita in eisdem (= poetis) ostendimus 
inculpandos. (Cap. XIII.) 

inculpare has two medieval senses, one intensive and one 
negative, in being used freely in both ways in compounds. 
(See Ronsch, Itala und Vulgata, pp. 205 and 475.) There is, 
however, no other instance of this use of the word incul- 
pandus. Compare inculpabiles apud Dominum, "guiltless 
before the Lord," Num. xxxii. 22. 

innisus = dependence, reliance. 

divinae pietatis diffidentia prudentiae propriae producit innisum. 
innisus vero soUicitudinem generat terrenorum. (Cap. VI.) 

These two are the only instances I can find where innisus is 
used as a noun. Its use as an adjective is noted in Forcellini 
under innixus. The source is ne innitaris prudentiae tuae in 
Prov. iii. 5. 

lilium = the white outer or lower margin of a manuscript, so often 
soiled by dirty thumbing, 
librorum lilia non contingat illotus. (Cap. XVII.) 

I can find no other instance of lilium in this sense. 

tabulatio = index, table of contents, summary. 

qui diversorum voluminum correctionibus, expositionibus, tabula- 
tionibus, ac compilationibus indefessis studiis incubabant. (Cap. 
VIII. 

The only instance, so far as I can find, of this sense. The 
classical meaning is that of planking or flooring. (See For- 
cellini.) 

III. Words Supplementing Rare or Solitary In- 
stances IN Dictionaries. 

antonomastice = by antonomasia, par excellence. 

immo vos (= clerici) antonomastice ecclesia Dei dicimini. (Cap. 
IV.) 
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Antonomasia {avTovofiaaid) of course came into Latin 
through Quintilian (VIII. 6. 29 and 43), and so got into the 
grammarians. It is the use of an epithet in place of a name, 
as urbs " the city," instead of Roma. 

Antonomastice is coined from it and occurs in several late 
mediaeval writers. It is spelled variously, as might be ex- 
pected : 

authonomatice. (See Du Cange.) 

autonomatice. (Roger Bacon, Op. Maj. II. Cap. VIII. in med.) 
antonomatice. (John of Salisbury, Metal. II. xvi.) 
antonomasice. (John of Salisbury, Polyc. VII. vi.) 
antonomastice, the proper form, occurs in Petrus Pictaviensis 

(Sent. V. 22, sec. 35) and in Thomas Aquinas (In Ep. ad Romanes 

I. lectio I, sub fin.). 

The above-mentioned passage in Aquinas defines the word : 
ad designandam excellentiam, ut sicut Urbs antonomastice voca- 
tur ipsa Roma, ita Apostolus voceter Paulus. 

assub = a falling star, a meteor. 

subito decidit et fit assub. (Prologus.) 

This is the Latinized Arabic ashdb, which means a meteor. 

Impressiones inflammatae in acre ex yaporibus ignitis in similitudi- 
nem stellarum, quae vocantur Arabice Assub. 

Roger Bacon: Opus Majus, p. 320 (Jebb's Edition). 

Asub est impressio meteorologica id est ' heerbrand.' ... Et hoc 
Arabice vocatur Asub. Glossary to manuscript of the Philobiblon in 
the Bodleian at Oxford. (C. 108. II. E. 19 of the Additional MSS. 
Of German copying, date 1450-1470). 

In Zedler's Universal Lexicon (Leipzig, 1732) it is improp- 
erly defined : Asub das ist Galaxia (Vol. II. col. 1989). 

Vincent of Beauvais treats De Asub, id est stella cadente 
(Spec. Nat. IV. 72). 

cervicosus = stiff-necked. 

videbis fortasse juvenem cervicosum. (Cap. XVII.) 

A word springing from populus durae cervicis in Exod. 

xxxii. 9. There is one instance in Hilary : 

cum cervicosum populum esse ad Deum arguit (on Ps. cxxviii. 9). 
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diasynthetica (in some MSS. ; in others diasynthesis) = syntax. 

grammaticorum orthographiara, prosodiam, etymologiam, et dia- 
syntheticam. (Cap. XII.) 

diasynthetica is the form used by Roger Bacon. (Comp. 
Stud. Phil. ch. vii. p. 444.) 

discophorus = a bowl-bearer. 

Habacuc cocti pulmenti discophorum. (Cap. VI.) 

The phrase comes from the characterization of Habakkuk 
as raptum discophorum by St. Jerome in his Preface to Daniel. 

Elefuga = the Elefuga or Pons Asinorum, the 5th proposition in 

Euclid. 

quot Euclidis discipulos retrojecit Elefuga quasi scopulus eminens 
et abruptus. (Cap. XIII.) 

Anthony Wood in his Annals of Oxford, writing of Roger 
Bacon, says : 

Wherefore the fifth proposition was called Elefuga, that is, accord- 
ing to our author, Fuga miserorum ; " Elegia enim dicitur Graecis 
miseria, et elegi sunt miseri." 

The passage in Roger Bacon is : 

Quinta propositio geometriae Euclidis dicitur Elefuga, id est, fuga 
miserorum ; elegia enim Graece dicitur, Latine miseria ; et elegi sunt 
miseri. (Opus Tertium, c. VI.) 

Alanus in the Anticlaudianus (III. 6) describes Geometria 
as teaching : 

Hujus tirones cur artis eleufuga terret. 

The MSS. spellings are Elefuga, Ellefuga, Elifuga, Ele- 
ofuga, Eleufuga. The etymology of this hybrid is uncertain, 
but seems to be ^Xecs zxid. fuga. (See the Athenaeum, Sept. 
21, 1871, p. 393.) 

The expression Pons asinorum came over into mathematics 
from logic. (See Prantl's History of Logic.) 

impedibilis = hindered, closed. 

viam non impedibilem pfbvidere debemus. (Prologus.) 
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The source of viam non impedibilem is via sine intpedi- 
mento in the Vulgate, Sap. xix. 7. It occurs in Bradwardine's 
De Causa Dei, the opening section. 

inattingibilis = unattainable. 

utrosque opera quae gesserunt inattingibiles posteris aeque 
praebent. (Cap. IX.) 

Du Cange gives only one example of this word. Besides 
the one cited above there is also an instance in Isidore of 
Seville, inattingibilem divinam jnstitiam. (Sent. II. 7. 5.) 

incomprehensibilis = incomprehensible. 
incomprehensibilis ipse Deus. (Cap. I.) 

A very rare word. It is in the Vulgate, Jerem. xxxii. 19. 

lanista = gladiator (in the sense of a cut-throat soldier), a ruffian. 

Aristotelem . . . lanistarum hutneris a Socratis aedibus asportari 
. . . videres. (Cap. VII.) 

For the military sense in late Latin, compare lanista in 
Du Cange. 

ostensivus (= deraonstrativus, dTroSeiKTiKos) . 

nunc argumentorum ostensivis 'investigationibus . . . dulcius 
fovebamur. 

Found also in Boethius, in a chapter headed De Syllogismo 
Ostensivo. (Arist. Prior. Analyt. I. 22.) 

scurra = a hireling soldier. 

Aristotelem . . . videres subjici vili scurrae. (Cap. VII.) 

For the military sense in late Latin, compare scurrae bar- 
bari manu periit under scurra in Forcellini. 

seminiTerbius = a babbler, a gassy talker. 

hoc . . . nuUo devirginatum seminiverbio. (Cap. VIII.) 

Taken from the Vulgate : quid vult seminiverbius hie 
dicere. (Act. xvii. 18.) 
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sublunaris = sublunary. 

in regione duntaxat transmutabili sublunari. (Cap. VIII.) 

This is cited in Forcellini with one example of its use from 
Chalcidius. It occurs as early as Boethius, who uses quid- 
quid sublunari globo of earthly things. (In Porphyrium, 
Dial. I. ab. init. ; in Migne, LXIV. 11.) 

These are four instances in John of Salisbury : 

Sed tamen erravit (Aristoteles), dum sublunaria casu 
Credidit et fatis ulteriora geri. 

(Entheticus, sive de Dog. Phil. vv. 831, 832.) 

Res sublunares nasci motu superiorum 
Constat, et immotum cuncta movere Deum. 

(Id. w. 1059, 1060.) 

sublunari globo. (Polycraticus, II. c. 19.) 
sublunari mundo. (De Septem Septenis, sect. VII.) 

The original meaning is clearly astronomical. 

synderesis = the radical moral nature in man, the basis of con- 
scientia. 

at vero leges . ■. . recusant reduci ad ipsam synderesim, aequitatis 
originem. (Cap. XI.) 

The mediaeval equivalent of avvTriprjcn<;. It came into 
Latin theology through Jerome and Augustine. 

quam Graeci voeant trwTijprjaiv, quae scintilla conscientiae . . . non 
extinguitur. (Jerome, Comm. in Ezech. lib. I. c. I. 6, 7.) 

Thomas Aquinas explains its mediaeval sense fully in his 
Summa Theologiae (I. Ixxix. art. xii.). 

synderesis is not conscientia, but the moral nature to which 
conscientia bears witness, though, as Aquinas admits, it is 
sometimes termed conscientia "specialiter." 

yespillo {vispillo, vispilio, MSS.) = a freebooter, a marauder. 

O lacrymosus intuitus ! quo moralis Socrates . . . vitiosi vespillonis 
addictus cernitur servituti. (Cap. VII.) 

A special use. The classical form vespillo meant a grave- 
digger. A later form vespilio meant a grave-robber. And 
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last of all chronologically comes vispilio or vispillo, the form 
in the best MSS. of the Philobiblon, which is applied to a 
marauding soldier. Compare the characterization of the 
Scots in their irruption over the English border in 1389 as 
tot millia Vispillorum. (See Du Cange.) " Like vespilloes, 
or grave-makers " is in Sir Thomas Brown's Religio Medici, 
XXXVIII. 



